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irresistible current. We walked along the rue Judaique. Now
and then, from the far end of an alley, a lantern cast a patch
of colour on the entry to some furtive passage-way. The street
thrusts into the darkness of the outer boulevards. Beyond it,
in a cold blackness, the suburb, at that hour, was sleeping, with
the probing evening light kindling the dirty windows to
flame. No doubt Augustin did not want this nightmare walk
to bring us to the palisade within which there lay our now
dead spring, for he threaded his way along the boulevard
in the direction of the docks. Gas-light eddying in the breeze
lit up a drunkard's staggering steps. Between the motionless
hulls of ships the reflections of the mooring lights trembled
like the incandescent pillars of some upside-down palace.
Tarpaulins sheltered piles of merchandise, and serried walls
of pit-props made a strange city with streets smelling of resin.
I remember that, at this point in our progress, Augustin told
me something of his life in Paris, when he had come back for
the first time from Africa. In a furnished room in the ru$
Berthollet he had rediscovered poetry. He bought at a baker's
and a cold-meat shop just enough food to keep him from
starving, and stayed out so long that the concierge thought he
must be at a restaurant. He seemed to enjoy describing to me
those methodical and rhythmic wanderings through the dark-
ness. It was as though he were speaking, not of his own work,
but of someone else's. A little further on, I ventured to ask
him about his father's last moments. We had reached the darkest
part of the docks, and he began to walk more slowly. I was
careful not to look at the friend whose voice was the very same
as that which had held Florence and me in an unending state
of enchantment when, on the melancholy beach, we had
heard it telling us the story of his life. He said that his father's
death-pangs (according to those who had administered die last